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to Latin prayers from Cod. Reg. 2 A XX of the British Museum, in a brief 
article entitled " Anglo-Saxonica," contributed by F. Holthausen. 

Under twin, in a literal sense, for the single reference of Grein, Riddles 41, 
105, which Professor Toller has quoted with the German abbreviation " Ra.," 
though he gives also " Exon. Th. 428, 9," we have eighteen examples ; but in 
the sense of "the image of a boar as the crest of a helmet," we have only the 
two well-known ones from " Beowulf," already given in Grein. For the single 
example of the adjective swinen in Grein, we find six in Toller. 

These illustrations show the importance of Anglo-Saxon prose in the effort 
to secure a complete vocabulary of the language, and that it has not been 
neglected by Professor Toller. It is to be hoped that another period of five 
years will not elapse before the completion of this important work. Parts I 
and II were issued in 1882, Part III in 18S7, and we might have expected the 
whole of Part IV in 1892, whereas we have but the first section, one-third of 
it. The labor is doubtless great and we should not complain, but the issuance 
of each part simply whets our appetite for more, as we now have no complete 
Anglo-Saxon dictionary and one is very much needed. Even after this work 
is completed, it will have to be worked over and a hand-dictionary published 
for the use of college students, somewhat after the fashion of Groschopp's 
Grein as Englished by Baskervill and Harrison. Whatever deficiencies may 
be found in Professor Toller's work by the lynx-eyed Germans, all scholars, 
both German and English, will be grateful to him for it, and will desire its 
speedy completion. James M. Garnett. 



The Iphigeneia at Aulis of Euripides, edited, with critical and explanatory 
notes, by E. B. England, M. A. London, Macmillan & Co. 

This book is a noteworthy contribution to the literature of Euripides. Its 
critical apparatus is full and elaborate. Mr. England has himself made a 
collation of the Palatine MS and has compared Kirchhoff's critical notes and 
the collation of v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorf in his Analecta Euripidea with the 
readings of the MS. In the case of the Laurentian Codex he has depended 
upon Vitelli's learned work. The editor's discussions of doubtful passages are 
always worth reading, whether they are convincing or not, and every page 
bears the mark of conscientious labor. His sympathies are evidently with 
those scholars who regard the text of the Iphigenia Aulidensis as more or less 
patchwork, and there is therefore a destructive tendency in his criticism which 
the conservative will think goes too far. Something like four hundred and 
fifty lines, or but little less, are deemed by Mr. England to have come from 
another hand than that of Euripides, and before the play is done the ' enter- 
prising theatrical manager' and the 'interpolators' are invested with a quite 
surprising definiteness. In the pages of the Introduction devoted to the 'state 
of the text' Mr. England gives a concise and lucid exposition of his method in 
approaching his task. He discusses very skillfully the evidence external and 
internal which bears upon the tradition of the text, with the conclusion that 
vs. 49 eyhovTO Ai/<5p Qeoriafii rpel( Ka^devoi is, in accordance with the usual 
manner of Euripides, the opening line of the play, that a lacuna occurs at vs. 
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114 preceded by a few verses which are the work of a ' corrector,' and that the 
anapaestic dialogue, v. I ff., follows upon this lacuna. " The iambic prologue 
got displaced" and " vv. 110-14 were composed to patch together the iambic 
verses with the following anapaests." The exodus of the play, which exactly 
in its present form even the most conservative will hardly defend, Mr. England 
naturally rejects, holding it to be the work "of at least two distinct hands of 
very unequal skill." Certainty is of course not claimed for such conclusions, 
but in the case of the prologue one is inclined to question whether Mr. Eng- 
land's theory is sufficiently supported to warrant his changing in the text the 
traditional order of the anapaests and iambics. Scholars will always differ in 
regard to the degree of certainty which warrants such deviations from the 
tradition, but we could wish that the editor had not chosen to introduce a 
change which is so far from being proved. But this defect, if defect it is, is 
no serious blemish to the book and is mentioned chiefly to show what Mr. 
England's attitude is toward the text of the play. Disagreement with him 
becomes more pronounced in some other portions of the drama which are 
rejected. The 'interpolator' has become a very definite personality and it 
remains to find traces of his work in other parts of the play. Of course it is 
hopeless to expect that any two scholars will agree in matters of this kind. 
The evidence in the nature of the case cannot be convincing, and for an editor 
to print in small type all the passages which he holds to be spurious may be 
interesting — and Mr. England has made it this— but it hardly advances greatly 
the solution of the difficult problems which the text of I. A. offers to the 
student. Let us take as an example the passages in which the child Orestes 
is mentioned. The editor (crit. note vv. 462-67) believes with Wecklein that 
the baby is a "supposititious one" which was possibly introduced by "some 
enterprising theatrical manager." This of course involves the rejection of a 
good deal : vs. 418 goes, but this is in itself a bad line, and occurs in a passage 
which many scholars have agreed to reject ; vv. 620 ff., H19, 1241 ff., 1450 ff. 
follow suit, and in vs. 1165 tov&z is altered to ravii in order to avoid a reference 
to Orestes. We must then suppose that the 'stage manager' or his helpmate 
the ' interpolator,' after the baby had once been introduced, added these various 
references to him in different parts of the play, a hypothesis which at any rate 
in the case of vv. 1241 ff. and 1450 ff. does not seem very reasonable. That 
Euripides appreciated the pathetic touch which the infant Orestes might add 
to the tale of his sister's woes is well shown by I. T., vv. 230-35, 373 and 834- 
35. Such allusions in another play might suggest the introduction of the child 
to the 'stage manager,' but if such possibilities are to be seriously considered, 
where is the end ? The passage which contains vv. 620 ff. (vv. 607-40) Mr. 
England rejects on various grounds, and other scholars too have rejected large 
portions of it; but, as Weil says, "Ces critiques font beaueoup d'honneur a 
I'interpolateur." There are difficulties, of course, in these lines, and Mr. 
England makes the most of them, but the student who seeks to follow the 
development of ' realism ' in Euripides will not wish to give up their essential 
genuineness without a struggle. The whole scene is conceived with singular 
simplicity, and a line like renvov, naOevdeis TruAoctj (Ja/ietc f>XV\ (vs. 623) has 
been so totally abandoned by the severae Musa tragoediae that its authorship is 
a matter of considerable interest. There is in it the same spirit of naturalism 
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which invests the words of Iphigeneia, I. T., vv. 372-77, with a singular charm. 
That the literary quality evinced by these verses is Euripidean /car' £#o^v 
will hardly be denied, and a systematic study of its manifestation and growth 
in the poet's works, if indeed a growth, as I suspect, can be traced, is a worthy 
labor for the lover of Euripides. Cf. I. A., vv. 1223-30. Again, to take at 
random a second example, is it not possible that the passage vv. 1264-68, 
which the editor holds to be spurious, suggested the words of Iphigeneia vv. 
1380-82, in spite of some difficulties which appear in these latter lines? Is it 
not more likely that the poet should have represented the father's words as 
suggesting dpirayai '~SXkrjvinal to the daughter, that she might strengthen her 
reasons for submitting to the sacrifice, than that an interpolator should have 
added these doubted lines to Agamemnon's speech? The suggestion of the 
father's words, as Weil has intimated (cf. note ad loc), is one thing which 
makes the change in the daughter natural and thus tends to disprove Aristotle's 
famous charge that her character is a irapaSsiyna tov avufia'Aov. 

It would not be difficult to take issue with Mr. England on some minor 
points of his textual critique. The tendency which grows out of an attitude 
of strong suspicion toward the text as a whole often causes what seems a 
somewhat undue precipitancy in condemning single expressions as impossible. 
And yet his objections to readings are always instructive and his knowledge 
of Euripides so great that one hesitates before venturing to differ decidedly 
from him. 

The exegetical notes of the edition are of a character to make us wish there 
were more of them. They are overshadowed by the critical notes and now 
and then (a very difficult thing to avoid) invaded by them, but their general 
sanity of tone in literary criticism is admirable and precisely, one might add, 
what was to be expected from the editor of the Iphigenia Taurica in the Mac- 
millan Series. In this connection attention may well be called to Mr. Eng- 
land's excellent remarks in his introduction under the headings 'Dramaturgy,' 
'Minor Scenes' and 'Characters.' The simplicity and directness of the discus- 
sion of these topics is eminently satisfactory, and the sympathetic treatment of 
the character of Iphigeneia will appeal strongly to admirers of this most 
delightful creation of Euripides. Aristotle's view that her character is a 
violation of the canon of to ofialbv does not meet with the editor's approval 
any more than it did with that of Schiller, who greatly admired " diese 
Mischung von Schwache und Starke, von Zaghaftigkeit und Heroismus," and 
called it "ein wahres und reizendes Gemalde der Natur." With regard to the 
character of Menelaus, the view is advanced that he is "cool and crafty," and 
that the poet intended "his renunciation of his claims at vv. 471 if. to be only 
a simulated one." This seems perhaps somewhat over-subtile, and there is a 
loss of dramatic effect involved in it. If we conceive the first brutality of 
Menelaus to have arisen from a thoughtless and hasty eagerness in the pursuit 
of his main object and to have given way when he realized the misery of his 
brother's position, we have a really dramatic situation. On the other hand, 
Menelaus as a crafty villain has no raison d^itre in the play. Both Agamemnon 
and the chorus accept the change in him as an honest one. So far as they are 
concerned, deception has no point, for they are not undeceived subsequently, 
and the dramatic effect of Menelaus's act under this interpretation is lost. In 
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other words, Mr. England's conception of Menelaus would make him out a 
napaStiyfia TtovTjpias ffinvg iii) avaynalov — to use Aristotle's remark with reference 
to the Menelaus of the Orestes. 

A few words about the illustrations in art of the sacrifice of Iphigeneia 
would have been welcome. Such illustrations are now so much more accessible 
than they used to be that it is convenient to have references at hand. The 
Achilles and Ajax throwing dice, by Execias (Baumeister, fig. 744), with its 
suggestion of Epic influence in art, is, by the way, vividly brought to mind in 
the picture Euripides gives us of the heroes in camp, vv. 192 ff. 

The misprints which have been noted are unimportant and scarcely worth 
mentioning: vs. 403, exeget. note, 'suggested' appears with one g; vs. 1380, 
eav should be kav and is so printed in the exegetical note ; vs. 1536, crit. note, 
the reference should be to G. M. T. 369, not 269, since with the older punctu- 
ation the clause jii) . . . ^/cttf stands directly after a verb of fearing. 

In spite of disagreement with Mr. England in regard to some parts of his 
work, it would be unjust not to emphasize its high character as a whole. 
Students of Euripides have strong reason to be grateful to him. 

J. R. Wheeler. 



Zur Geschichte und Kritik des Mahabharata, von Dr. Adolf Holtzmann. 
Kiel, 1892. 

This is the first of three volumes dealing with the great Indian epic. The 
second and third volumes are to treat of the divisions of the poem and of the 
relation of the epic to other Sanskrit literature, while the present introductory 
chapters reiterate, for the most part, themes long since discussed by the author 
in previous essays. 1 

The first four chapters almost invite us to enter into a polemic, as our own 
views are here combated. But in this place a mere outline of opposing 
opinions in regard to the important subject debated— the origin of the epic — 
must suffice. Holtzmann inherits from his uncle and upholds with vigor the 
view that the ultimate teaching of the epic is at variance with its first design, 
that the heroes of the original have become the villains of the present version, 
and that, in short, the story of to-day is quite topsy-turvy. Against this 
interpretation we argued at length in an essay recently published (J. Am. Or. 
Soc, vol. XIII, 188S), holding that the epic has always had essentially the 
same plan and characters. Holtzmann here defends his peculiar theory anew, 
but with less tenacity than of old : " jedenfalls aber beweisen die Ausfuhrnngen 
Hopkins dass die Hypothese von der tendentiosen Umarbeitung des Gedichtes 
denn doch nicht so allgemein durchgedrungen ist als ich 1881 annehmen zu 
diirfen glaubte" (p. 13). In one point only we object to the author's very fair 
presentation of the difference in our views. Holtzmann combats our interpre- 
tation of the artificial knightly morale (as being due to priestly interference 
with the original views of the fierce war-dogs whose, characters are depicted 
in the epic), and concludes with this clincher: "Ich glaube die ritterliche 

1T Jeber das alte Indische Epos and Ueber das Mahabharata (Betgabe zura Programm des 
Grossherzoglichen Pro- und Realgymnasinms, Durlacb, 1880-81 ; and in the Literarische 
Beilage der Karlsruher Zeitung, 1881, Nos.9-11). Compare also Arjuna, 1879. 



